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Senator Stone today occupies a commanding position in the Senate in the deter- 
mination of our legislative course in relation to foreign nations. His recent note to 
President Wilson, setting forth the critical attitude of Congress toward our foreign rela- 
tions, drew from the President his now famous letter expressing determination to up- 
hold the freedom of the seas even at the risk of war with Germany. 
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The Situation 
(Week ending February 26, 1916) 











dun has been the all-engrossing 
feature of the war throughout the 
week. As it is still in progress at this 
writing it is impossible as yet to esti- 
mate its ultimate effect upon the gen- 
eral situation. It is certain, however, 
that the Germans have made some im- 
portant gains—and paid for them with 
many thousands of lives. Their losses 
thus far are believed to be in the neigh- 
borhood of 100,000 men. Only time can 
tell whether the gains will be worth 
the terrific price paid. 
On Feb. 21, a force that is now esti- 


Te great battle raging around Ver- 


mated at 400,000 men, massed under . 


command of the German Crown Prince, 
began a heavy deliberate pounding ad- 
vance on a twenty-mile front northeast 
of Verdun, following up the shell at- 
tacks with infantry charges in close 
formation, regardless of the withering 
French fire. At the beginning they 
were eight miles from Verdun. After 
seven days of the most sanguinary 
fighting seen since the battle of Ypres, 
they have driven a wedge into the 
French lines that brings them within 
four miles of the city. 

In this southwesterly sweep they 
have captured half a dozen villages 
and two of the forty forts that con- 
stitute this great French stronghold. 
One of the latter is the armored fort 
of Douaumont, which was shattered by 
four shells from great German mortars 
and then stormed on the 25th by one 
of the Kaiser’s crack Brandenburg regi- 
ments. This fort is reported to be still 
in German hands despite at least five 
determined attempts of the French to 
recapture it. Douaumont is the most 
northerly of the permanent fortifica- 
tions, and its possession is important. 
The attempt to storm the French posi- 
tion on the Céte de Poivre was less suc- 
cessful. All day long on the 25th the 
flower of the German army kept hurl- 
ing itself vainly against this hill. 

Many elements of the local situation 
are in favor of General Joffre and his 
seasoned Frenchmen. A _ network of 
railways centring in Verdun has made 
it comparatively easy to pour in re- 
inforcements. France also has an un- 
limited amount of ammunition, an item 
of supreme importance. The further 
the Germans advance along their pres- 
ent lines the more they must become 
exposed to the enfilading fire of -the 
French artillery across the Meuse. 

If the Germans fail at Verdun they 
will be permanently weakened to a 
greater extent than the French. If 
they capture the whole circle of forts 
it will be an important gain, but by no 
means decisive. The 130 odd miles from 
Verdun to Paris will still be blocked by 
trenches and by French and British 
armies. 

The crux of the whole strategic sit- 
uation lies in the answer to this ques- 
tion: When will Germany reach the 
point where it can no longer sacrifice 
100,009 men without becoming visibly 
weaker? It is the general belief that 
this point has already been reached, 
and that the present desperate offen- 
sive itself is a result of Germany’s re- 
alization that every month will now 
bring a gradual ebbing of the mi'litary 
and economic ferces at the command of 
the Kaiser. Anything less than a sweep- 
ing victory at Verdun, therefore, must 
be counted a defeat. 
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The Greatest Battle of the Year. 
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Staff decided to enter France 

through Belgium rather than by the 
shorter way via the French frontier 
barrier forts, for several reasons, chief 
among them being the long-prepared 
strategic railways on the Belgian-Prus- 
sian frontier, the incompleteness of the 
Belgian forts, the known obsoleteness 
of the French forts south of Belgium, 
the desire to gain the Belgian coast, 
and the belief that the barrier forts 
were impregnable against sudden as- 
sault. All, of course, were dominated 
by the idea to reach Paris as quickly 
as possible. 

Still, the barrier forts did not escape, 
and from August through the following 
May seven assaults were launched 
against the left end of the barrier 
forts and the line broken by a salient 
between Verdun and Toul at St. Mihiel, 
where emplacements secretly prepared 
under a factory before the war enabled 
the invaders to put out of action the 
forts within a radius of twelve miles. 

North of Verdun the Germans ad- 
vanced as far as Beaumont, and were 
then hurled back beyond the Bois des 
Caures, and, when the heavy guns 
which had reduced Liége, Namur, and 
Antwerp were brought up the way was 
found to be blocked by firmly intrenched 
infantry. Thus the famous howitzers 
were kept at bay. In the meantime, it 
is said that General Sarrail, having 
learned the lesson of the inferiority of 
artificial fortifications by the fall of 
the Belgian forts, had removed from 
their oval steel cupolas and concrete 
casements many of the superior guns 
and had reset them in masked excava- 
tions near by, but not so near as to be 
injured by shells which might anni- 
hilate the cupolas. What other changes 
have been made in the system of the 
barrier forts is not known—probably 
many. 

Prior to the Franco-Prussian war of 
1870 France was protected against 
Germany by the Rhine, the Vosges, and 
a string of forts running from Sedan 
to Metz and Strasburg. The war de- 
vrived France of this superior natural 
line, and under the gu‘dance of General 
Riviére she attempted to make up for a 
lack of natural defenses by the most 
wonderful system of artificial forts that 
the world has ever seen. From Verdun 
to Toul, a distance of forty miles, then 
a strategic gap of thirty miles, and 
finally from Epinal to Belfort, st*ll an- 
other forty miles, every natural de- 
fensive advantage was augmented by 
masterpieces of engineering genius, un- 
til $250,000,000 had been spent. 

A belt of forts twenty-five miles long 
turned Belfort into a fortified camp 
e-pable of shelterimg a large army. 
Here nine major works and twenty in- 
dependent minor ones were erected. 


[° August, 1914, the German General 


Around Epinal fifteen enormous forts 
were built, several of them on mount- 
ains dominating the country for many 
miles. Toul is still different in con- 
struction, being an enormous citadel, 
composed of fifteen concentrated forts, 
having a perimeter of trenches thirty 
miles in extent, to prevent the enemy 
from approaching near enough to use 
his artillery on the forts. And then 
Verdun, near the frontier of Luxem- 
burg. 

All these fortresses and their con- 
necting chain of works were built in 
accordance with the principles of Brial- 
mont, the constructor of the Liége forts 
—steel, reinfored by concrete, and the 
vulnerable parts protected by colossal 
layers of cement, which at Liége, as 
everybody knows, were shattered and 
pulverized by the enormous shells of 
the German howitzers. All the princi- 
pal guns and most of the smaller ones 
were placed in steel cupolas of the 
greatest strength and in steel-covered 


casemates. It was believed that only - 


by the high-angle fire of huge mortars 
and howitzers could these shells be 
broken, and it devolved upon the “ cov- 
ering troops” to keep such engines of 
destruction at a distance. 

Verdun was Riviére’s masterpiece. 
Around this town of 23,000 inhabitants, 
sunk in a hollow of the Meuse, a peri- 
meter of thirty miles was developed and 
over forty forts constructed. Among 
these forts every conceivable device 
known to military science for obstruct- 
ing or annihilating an enemy was laid 
out—glacis as smooth as a billiard table, 
broken by deep pits and long, blind 
alleys covered by near and distant guns 
and flanked by. impenetrable fields. 

The selection of Verdun is not only 
due to its natural surroundings, but 
also to the fact that it is the junction 
of two railways, one leading from Metz 
to Paris and the other along the left 
bank of the Meuse from Sedan up 
beyond St. Mihiel. Then there was the 
sentimental elements, for Verdun had 
been an impregnable fortress in the 
Middle Ages, when a bastioned enceinte 
had been built—still an interesting 
specimen of military architecture of the 
fifteenth century—and a citadel, on the 
site of which the old Ahbey of St. Vanne 
had flourished in the tenth century. In 
1792 Verdun was taken by the Prus- 
sians from a poorly disciplined and 
badly munitioned garrison serving the 
Republican Army of France. This was 
after a few hours’ bombardment. In 
1870 it again fell befere Prussian artil- 
lery—this time after a bombardment of 
three weeks. In this case it fell a vic- 
tim to siege guns mounted on the 
heights. (600 to 1,200 feet in altitude) 
of Belrupt, Belleville, La Chaume, and 
Regret, now forming an imner defense 
line. 








Points.of importance on the front where the Germans are driving for the great French Fortress oy Verdun. 


The most northern fort of the Verdua 
system is de Douaumont, a magnificent 
work, reached over glacis covering a 
radius of from two to three miles. With 
de Vaux, de Belleville, and the twin 
forts of de Tavannes, it forms a quadri- 
lateral defending the northern and 
northeastern approaches, and, in the 
west, sweeping the banks of the Meuse. 


One and a half miles southeast of 
the de Tavannes forts is Fort Moulain- 
ville. Two and three-quarter miles 
southwest of Moulainville is de Belrupt. 
Then come at similar angles du Rozel- 
lier and d’Haudainville, with Fort de 
Genicourt, four and one-half miles 
south, and forming the most southern 
work of the defenses of the east bank, 
Fort de Genicourt not only covers the 
approaches to de Belrupt, du Rozellier, 
and d’Haudainville, but the river down 
as far as the town of Verdun. 


From Fort de Douaumont, where the 
fighting last week reached its climax, 
across the river, west and a little south, 
are, in the order named, the minor fort 
of Charny and a redoubt and the major 
forts of de Marre and de Bois Bourrus. 
From Fort de Douaumont to Fort de 
Marre, the most northern work on its 
side of the river, is six miles. 


One mile south of de Bois Bourrus is 
Fort Choisel; and one and three-quar- 
ter miles south of that are Forts des 
Saxtelles and de la Chaume. One and 
one-half miles south of de la Chaume 
is du Regret, and two miles further 
south is de Landrecourt. The latter, 
with Fort de Dugny, separated by one 
and one-half miles, completes the prin- 
cipal works on the western side of the 
Meuse. De Dugny is five and one-half 
miles northwest of Fort de Genicourt, 
and with it dominates the Meuse south 
of the town. 

All these major forts and many more 
minor ones were not merely placed so as 
to form a cordon around Verdun, but 
also to sweep the two_railways—princi- 
pally the lines from Metz and Sedan. 


Moreover, none of the major forts and’ 


few of the minor ones are without the 
protection of the cross fire from at 
least five others. 


Military men are still at a loss to 
account for the German attack upon 
Verdun, which with the system—close- 
order formation—it was conducted last 
week can easily account for half a mil- 
lion casualties on the part of the assault- 
ing armies. If successful, they are of 
the opinion that it would merely cause 
the line on the western side of the 
St. Mihiel salient to pivot south to the 
Meuse, and a new line formed west of 
the river, linking up St. Mihiel with 
the Argonne front in the northwest. 
The men sacrificed to secure this event- 
uality would be utterly disproportionate 
toe the military advantage gained. 
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CARTOONIST. 


THE DUTCH 


A drawing by 
RAEMAEKERS, 


The wife whose husband has fallen on the field of battle. 
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An old Greek house on the out- 

skirts of Saloniki does service 

as a showerbath house for the 
British troopers. 


An army of Greek laborers, em- 

ployed by the British at 4 

francs a day, gathering stones 

from a dry river bed for road- 
making. 
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(Photos © by 





England 


in 


British troops buildings roads 

around Saloniki; young Greek 

lads are also employed in this 
work, at a modest wage. 


British royal engineers build 

a dam, while French, Greek, 

and war correspondents form 
an audience. 
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Austrians Destroy Bridges and Them 
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A bridge in the northern Galician theatre of war blown up by the Austrians for strategic 
COSSIEGRO purposes; men may be seen on and under the bridge at the moment of its collapse. BRGLIOM > 
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Austrian artillery crossing a pontoon bridge in the same district; the bridge being in- 
secure, a soldier with a pole holds the head of each boat against the current. 


(Photograph from Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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British Burn Their Stores Behind Them 








Great quantities of army material being retransported from Suvla 


Bay prior to the British abandonment of this region of Gallipoli. 
(Official Press Bureau Photes: © American Press Assn_) 




















i ficial photograph has just been released, showing men under the direction of a British officer placing 
ia and poral ten ‘anne the ‘ae stores, which were fired and left behind when the British evacuated Suvla Bay. 
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When Shells Fall Inside the Famous Lorraine Triangle 


View from a ruined church in Les Menils, a village just over the border of Lorraine opposite Pont-a-Mousson, where 
hard fighting has taken place. It lies within the famous triangle made by the fortresses of Verdun, Metz, and Nancy. 


(Photo by Underwood € Underwood.) 
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On the Carso and Along the Isonzo 


























A period of rest for Italian military dogs used for transport purposes. 

















Italians building one of their many pontoon bridges over the lower Isonzo. 


(Photos from Underwood & Underwood.) 
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The monument marks the Swiss-Italian border at the Selvio Pass, which touches the borders of Italy, Switzerland, and the Austrian 
Tyrol. Two Swiss guards are seen beyond the monument, where is Swiss territory; the men in the foreground are Italian Alpini. 


(Photo from Paul Thompson.) 
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Where Belgium Bears the Brunt 
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The ruined cemetery of Ade-Cappelle, a 
village near Ypres, where the country 
has been swept bare by a tornado of shot fi 
and shell; the fallen crucifix is a favorite 
subject for the war photographer. 











In a Flanders village near the front; 
the King of the Belgians conversing 
with his chief of staff. King Albert 
is the second figure from the left. 


(Photos © American Press Assn.) 
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Two Aspects of a French Offensive 


A relief regiment going forward to relieve the men in the first 
line trenches; where the soil is colored white, near the trees to the 7 
left, the communication trenches are entered. 
(Official photo from the French War Office; Medem Photo Service.) 
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Near Angres, in the Pas de Calais; an ambulance corps held in readiness to depart 
on an instant’s notice to the section of first line trenches engaged in the battle. 
(Presa Illustrating Co.) 
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Intimate Views of M. Poilu. in His Trench Home 






















A Poilu sentinel of the first line; 
throvgh a crevice in the sandbags 
in front of him he is watching 
the territory in front of the enemy 
thirty yards away. 












Barbed wire may be put to other 

than defensive uses; here M. 

Poilu is fashioning of it a trap 

for the ensnarement of the rodents 
that infest the trenches. 
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The sentinel dictates his report 
to a man who reaches his trench 
through an underground passage; 
the message is then transmitted to 
headquarters. 














( Medem Pilote Servier.) 





The French soldier takes pride in 

keeping his trench home clean and 

neat; here, during a lull in activi- 

ties, he attends to a bit of house- 
cleaning. 
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A fortress of Asta’ Minor in the region around Erzerum. 














Something More About Erzerum and 


ROM Erzerum to Trebizond, as the 
F crow flies, is not much over a hun- 
dred miles; but along the some- 
what winding macadam road, made and 
repaired by French engineers, the dis- 
But, at the 
present moment, this fairly good wagon 


tance is half as far again. 


road is for the greater part of the dis- 
tance deeply covered with snow, drifted, 
in many places, ten or fifteen feet deep. 
For the end of the road toward Erze- 
rum, and the greater part of the distance 
thence across the Armenian plateau 
toward the coast, is at an elevation 
of over a mile, much of it full six 
thousand feet; comparable, therefure, 
to the altitude of Colorado Springs, and 
with a far severer Winter and a far 


heavier snowfall. 


This road, which starts from Tre- 
bizond, winds up the immense wall of 
iron cliffs which shuts in the Black Sea 
on the south practically the whole dis- 
tance from Batum to the mouth of the 
Bosporus—cliffs which, at this time of 
year, are wreathed and shrouded in 
snow. The road, though recently re- 
built and macadamized, is in reality one 
of the oldest in the world, just as Er- 
zerum, the first chief stopping place 
on the road, is one of the world’s oldest 
cities. 

Before our era opened, camel trains 
made their way from Trebizond up the 
cliffs, then across the lofty Armenian 
plateau to Erzerum; thence, between 
ridges of hills, to Bajazet, and thence 
to Tabriz and eastward into Persia. 
Even then, the road which starts at 
Trebizond is not finished; one may go 
on to the east through the passes of 
the Hindu Kush, and thence eastward 
still to Chinese Turkestan. Along this 
road for many centuries now the camel 
caravans have stumbled slowly east and 


By Charles Johnston 
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Seedeboy or negro Arabs, originally from the Perstan Gulf coast, 
but now to be found as well in the Syrian district. 
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Trebizond 


west, carrying the goods of China and 
Persia to this port for European trade. 

Exactly what are the transport facili- 
ties of the Grand Duke’s Caucasian 


army we have not been told; but Rus- 
sia, the land of sleighs, will find no 
extraordinary difficulties in passing 
through the hundred and fifty miles of 
snow-clad uplands and seizing positions 
on the cliffs above the port of Trebi- 
zond; after which, the co-operation of 
the Russian Black Sea fleet, which has 
an almost complete command of the 
Euxine, will make the domination and 
capture of the city easy. It is interest- 
ing to remember that the Russians are 
following almost the line of Xenophon’s 
famous retreat with the Ten Thousand, 
which makes one of the best military 
stories ever written, though not un- 
sparingly admired by the schoolboys 
who have to study it—the Anabasis. 

Trebizond, an immensely picturesque, 
dirty little city, with a poor port, a 
broken-down stone pier, and very slen- 
der harbor facilities, faces the bound- 
less fury of the Winter “ Euxine,” called 
sarcastically the “ Hospitable” sea, for 
this is the significance of the name in 
Greek. 
mercial city in Turkish Asia Minor, 
being outranked only by Smyrna, Alep- 
po with Alexandretta, and Bagdad— 
all of which have got themselves into 
the cablegrams these latter days. Tre- 
bizond is peopled by Greeks, Armeni- 
ans, Kurds, and a few Turks, with a 
sprinkling of foreign Consuls and trad- 
ers, among them an American Consul; 
it rejoices in telegraphic connection with 
the outer world, and it was from this 
little port that some of the newspaper 
“ stories ” of the naval revolt in Sebas- 
topol were cabled to this country some 
ten years ago. 

In the vilayet—or Turkish adminis- 
trative district of Trebizond, of which 
the little port with its 30,000 inhabi- 
tants is the capital—Greeks are more 
numerous than Turks; in both com- 
merce and agriculture they are more 
enterprising and intelligent than the 
Turks, being the leading bankers, trad- 
ers, and physicians, as well as the most 
skillful and successful carpenters, tail- 


Trebizond is the fourth com- | 
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ors, shoemakers, barbers, dressmakers, 
restaurant and hotel keepers. There is 
a good deal of Slav blood in these 
modern Greeks, and it must be con- 
fessed that, both among the Turks and 
the forcigners, they are somewhat cordi- 
ally disliked because of their turbulence 
and unreliability. One remembers Mark 





An Arab sheikh of the north Syrian desert, who may be found fighting on etther side; the lance is 


still often the main weapon of these primitive warriors. 


Twain’s imaginary testimonial as to the 
lying and stealing powers of the young 
Greek boy who was in search of a com- 
mercial job. 

Such is Russia’s present objective. 
In the whole region under review, of 
which Erzerum is the geographical cen- 
tre, there are 2,000,000 Mussulman 
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Kurds; at the beginning of the war 
there were 4,000,000 Armenians; how 
many survive, it will be easier to say 
when numbers are counted at the end 
of the war; but it is a curious thing 
that here, as in Constantinople, the Ar- 
menians seem to allow themselves to be 
massacred, practically without striking 


a blow. But the advance of kussia, 
which already has so many thousands 
of prosperous Armenians within her 
borders, will mean the end of the woes 
of this much-suffering people; and it is 
evident that Russia’s mastery of the 
whole Armenian uplands is now only a 
matter of weeks. 
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Germans at Home in the Conquered [Territory 
































A rendezvous of German teamsters and army transport drivers in a small town in Northern France. 
(Photo from R. Sennecke.) 
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An address by General von Beseler to German troops during a parade in the captured Polish capital, Warsaw. 
(Feature Photo Service.) 
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On the Russian Borders, Where Warfare Is Active 


Russian peasant women on the Galician border give a lift to footsore Austrian prisoners bound for the 
Russian rear. 


Russian peasants, routed by the movements of the war columns, are collected and cared for by the Imperial Government. 
(Photos from Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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The Spirit of the Warring 
Nations Expressed in 
Popular Postcards—VIII. 


Rheims, (German card.) 
5 7 ag eas 8g nts 





Russian peasants pay homage to Austrian Uhlans, (Viennese card.) 


Rest in the enemy’s country! (Hungarian card.) The Red Cross has the right of way! (German card.) 





